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series of pseudo-biographies of a generation of
Renes and Obermanns. The supreme value of
reality and the absolute necessity of observation
were admitted beyond all denial. But in the course
of his Russian studies Vogue had discovered a school
of realists who were no less serious and thorough
than Zola, but who admitted far more spiritual
unction into their attitude to life. In Dostoieffsky
and Tolstoy he found great masters of fiction who
appreciated the value of scientific truth, but who
were not content to move a step in the pursuit of it
without being attended by pity and hope.

In 1883 Melchior de Vogue began to print his
series of studies of the Russian novel in the
pages of the Revue. He treated Gogol, Tourgeniev,
Dostoieffsky, and Tolstoy; he traced the origins of
the tree of which they were the consummate
fruitage; he showed how Pushkin, an enchanting
poet, had made the ground ready for these giants in
prose. The subject was not absolutely new, of
course, to French readers; it had been treated
learnedly and amply by such excellent authorities as
Leroy-Beaulieu and Rambaud. Some of the novelists
themselves were already in the hands of Parisians,
Gogol and the now semi-Parisian Tourgeniev in
particular. But the two greatest of all were practi-
cally unknown, and it was while Vogue's successive
monographs were appearing in the Revue des Deux
Mondes that Dostoieffsky and Tolstoy were for the
first time competently rendered in French, and in
this language circulated through the instructed